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was indeed no forlorn hope that Bismarck had decided to lead,
and his popularity was reaching a height never known before.
"The joy and enthusiasm of the national party at Prince Bis-
marck's declaration of war to the Church," observed the Am-
bassador, "are even greater than the joy and enthusiasm which
preceded the wars with Austria and France, and I may add that
I am myself surprised at the almost juvenile ardour with which
the 'new man' is discussed at Berlin."1

There was to all appearance every reason for this joy and
enthusiasm. Bismarck had calculated to a nicety all the forces
opposed to German aspirations, the Roman Church, the Poles
and the French, and now that Church was allying herself with
the conservative enemies of the new order it seemed that the
hour had struck for her doom to be pronounced. It was soon seen
that the struggle was to be a bitter one. The inspired press
began openly to discuss such burning questions to the Catholics
as civil marriage, endowments and other matters touching the
monopolies of the Church. The School-Inspection Bill, which
passed as a matter of course, was only the first step in legislation
against ecclesiastical privilege. Hints were given that bishops
would be prosecuted for libel if they used their own weapons of
retaliation, the lesser and greater excommunication, Bismarck's
energy and strategy were calling forth a movement that could not
but have great and unexpected results. It was even thought that
a national German Church might be born of the struggle, "but,"
recorded Russell regretfully, "I doubt if there is religion enough
in Germany to create a new one."2

As Bismarck's change of policy occurred just about the same
time as a mission of Count Arnim's to Rome, the air was thick
with rumours that the mission was political. Russell was told
by Bismarck that the object of the visit was only to deliver
letters of recall and to attend to private affairs. He did not
consider that direct negotiations with the Pope were likely to
lead to any good result, nor did he think them at all necessary.
Direct legislation could regulate future relations between the
clergy and the state without interference from Rome.3

This may have been what he wanted the world to believe, but